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Reflections on Unesco’s 
methods and instruments of action 


‘by René MAHEU 
Acting Director-General 


t 


In the last issue of the Chronicle, we published extensive excerpts from the. first. two 
sections of the introduction to the document in which the Acting Director-General 
described, for the Executive Board, the ideas behind the conception and arrangement of 
the Preliminary Outline of the Proposed Programme and Budget of Unesco for '1963-64 
(60 EX/5). Our readers will find below the key passages of the last section of the introduc- 
tion. 9 


The Major Projects 


Although the Secretariat’s thoughts are already being focused on the examina- 
tion of the concept of Major Projects and the study of the various proposals 
mentioned for future Major Projects prescribed by the General ‘Conference, 
I am: not, at present in \a. position: ti) ‘submit any ‘specific ‘couciesions” and 
proposals, even of a provisional nature, on these two points. 

This is not due to any failure to appreciate the importance and desirability 
of such a critical review of the most appropriate methods for bringing about 
a concentration of the programme. Unesco’s responsibilities are so many and 
its aims so varied that it is constantly exposed to the temptation—against which 
it must be on its guard—to disperse its energies. It is thus for ever confronted 
with the problem of concentration without the latter being in any way eased 
by the increase in the resources available to the Organization, for these ‘still 
fall far short of the hopes raised by international action and the needs which 
this action has brought to the awareness of Member States. The decision 
taken by the General Conference at its eighth session (1954) to adopt the 
concept of Major Projects and to apply it to three sectors of education, science 
and culture’ undoubtedly marked an important step forward in the Organiza- 
tion’s endeavours to concentrate its activities. But seven years have gone by 
since then and I am convinced of the need to re-examine both the concept and 
its application. 

Generally speaking, I feel that, in the choice and planning of the Major 
Projects, not enough care has been taken to distinguish between what constitutes 


1. These three sectors are the extension and improvement of primary education in Latin 
America, scientific research on arid lands, and the mutual appreciation of eastern and 
western cultural values. 
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a field or subject—which, as such, calls for general action over an indefinite 
period—-and -what constitutes a problem that certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances have brought to light within this field or subject, the solution 
o which, from. its. nature, necessitates specific action over a given period. 
knd this distinction will be all the more precise, especially from the standpoint 
of time, when partial objectives will have been more strictly defined within 
framework of such solutions. In my view, it is only by this effort of 
determining the problems and objectives that we can fulfil the requirements 
a Major Project originally laid down by the General Conference. There 
no denying ees the activities now described as Major Projects have departed 
considerably from these requirements. — 

Tt is a noteworthy fact that, over the past few. years, the endeavour to 
determine and. concentrate Unesco’s activities in a particular field has resulted 
mainly in their being centred on regional questions. It will suffice to mention, 
by way of example, the conferences and programmes for the development 
of education in Africa, Asia and the Arab States which have supplemented 
the Major Project on the Extension and Improvement of Primary Education 
in Latin America, the work carried out under the auspices of the Intergov- 
ernmental ‘Oceanographic Commission, particularly in the Indian Ocean, the 
encouragement for the production of reading materials in South Asia, the 
campaign to save the monuments of Nubia, and, lastly, the various regional 
conferences held to consider the problems involved in the development of 
information media in Asia, Latin’ America and Africa, I'am inclined to 
think that each of these undertakings, concentrated more and more.on specific 
objectives to be attained within a given time, comes closer to the original 
concept of Major Projects, or at least fulfils its purpose more satisfactorily, 
than do the complex sets of activities—over-ambitious compared with the 
resources available to them—hitherto described as Major Projects. However, 
these undertakings are still in the initial stage, and it would be wiser to wait 
before expressing any definite opinion regarding them. This seems to me all 
the more necessary in that regionalization is a complex phenomenon with 
implications reaching far beyond the particular question of Major Projects. 
These considerations constitute my main reasons for postponing the submission 
of conclusions and practical proposals concerning these points until the pro- 
gramme and budget is presented to the Executive Board at its sixty-first session. 

With regard to the institution of a ‘World Project for Literacy and for the 
Extension of Primary and Adult Education in Countries in the course of 
Development’ which would group under a single head all the appropriations 
relating to these activities and which would, in addition to general studies, 
comprise four sections, devoted respectively to the problems of Africa, Latin 
America, the Arab countries and Asia, I must state that I have given this part 
of the programme a structure and general orientation based on entirely different 
considerations. On the one hand, I have clearly distinguished between primary 
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and adult education, of which literacy work forms a part. This distinction is 
rendered more pronounced by the fact that, in view of the conclusions of the 
Montreal Conference, which were adopted by the General Conference, I have 
endeavoured to devise, under the term ‘adult education’, a whole set of activ- 
ities drawing upon different disciplines and methods whose unity lies in their 
out-of-school character. On the other hand, as I have indicated above, the 
development of Unesco’s activities towards the treatment of specific, practical 
problems is leading, in my opinion, to regionalization rather than to the 
elaboration of world-wide projects. The latter appear to be no more than a 
facade behind which one finds a more realistic regional differentiation. For 
these two sets of reasons, which are prompted mainly by a desire to model 
the structure of the programme as closely as possible on that of the fields 
of study and problems covered, I have not deemed it advisable.to adopt, the 
peg eri ener einer e's spar ginmtaemmtc Rant efininany + tary 
the Director-General ‘to study’. 


Programme of participation in Member States’ activities 


The participation programme seemed to me to call for certain reforms which, 
though not altering its aim, as first laid down by the General Conference in 
1954, or the principles, criteria and conditions of application defined by 
the General. Conference in 1960, would serve the purpose of setting more 
rational limits to the field covered by this programme and of ensuring. greater 
elasticity within those limits. 

These reforms, are of two kinds. First, facilities offered under the participa- 
tion programme are in future to be available: (a) in the case of countries, 
only to those spheres and types of activity which receive no allocations from 
Technical Assistance or the Special Fund; (b) in the case of specific spheres 
and types of activity, only to those countries which are not entitled to request 
allocations from Technical Assistance or the Special Fund. Secondly, the funds pro- 
vided under this programme will in future not be used to finance planned activities. 
_ Whatever procedure is adopted, the resources available for this programme, 
which is financed only from the regular budget, will always fall far short of 
requirements, and Member States will inevitably find that their request ‘cannot 
be fully met. In any case, I hope that the new measures will eventually. enable 
us to curtail the disproportionate scope of this programme andvalso to restore 
its elasticity, which, though fundamental to its purpose, had gradiially been 
well-nigh destroyed through the earmarking of relatively large sums to finance 
planned activities. 


Centres and institutes which rely on Unesco’s financial. assistance 


I have already had occasion to draw the attention of the Executive Board and 
the General Conference to the question ‘of the duration of the Organization’s 
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financial commitments towards centres and institutes which it has established 
in Memiber States, and which rely for their continued activity on its financial 

There are 17 such institutes' and the financial assistance to be pro- 

vided by Unesco in 1963-64 will amount to $3,154,000, of which $2,351,000 
will be made available under the regular budget and the remainder under the 
regional technical assistance programmes. By 1962, four of these institutes 
will have been receiving financial assistance from Unesco for 10 years or 
more. 
The general effectiveness of this method is not in doubt; it is among those 
best suited to the nature of international co-operation and ‘most capable of 
adapting it to national and regional conditions. There is no question on that 
score. Yet precisely because, with good reason, it is a method extensively 
used ‘by Unesco, it is important that the Organization should evolve a well 
considered, coherent policy in this connexion, paying special attention to 
the role it is to play and the extent of its commitments. No such policy exists 
at the present time; each case has been, and continues to be, considered in 
isolation and is covered by special arrangements. The Organization’s commit- 
ments are not normally subject to any time-limit, and even where such a limit 
is fixed it is nearly always waived when it becomes operative. 

This state of affairs seems unsatisfactory to me, from two points of view. 
So far as the budget is concerned, the fact that no time-limit is set for 
the financial aid provided by Unesco has the effect of tying-up increasingly 
large amounts, thereby proportionately reducing the mobility of this assistance. 
In some fields it is already difficult, unless substantial new sums are to be 
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by every recurrent obligation. From the point of view of the programme, 
the disadvantages, though less obvious, are no less real. International aid for 
an outside body is, in fact, practical only if it covers merely a part, of the 

functions and financial obligations of that body and if it is confined to the 

initial period of establishment and adjustment. That an institute should be 
unable to continue its operation unless permanently subsidized by international 
aid admits, in my view, of only two explanations: either the Member States 
for whose benefit it was set up do not, rightly or wrongly, consider that 
institute sufficiently useful to them to be willing to assume responsibility for 
it, and in that case the experiment has been a failure and should be terminated; 
or in actual fact it is an international service which should, properly speaking, 
be the responsibility of the Organization, and in that case the institute in ques- 
tion, instead of constituting an autonomous outside body, should be an integral 
part of the Organization’s ‘machinery, ie. of the Secretariat. In either case, 
the project is based on a fundamental misconception which must be rectified. 

This has been fully appreciated by the Special Fund, which from the outset 
made it a strict condition of its operations (a) that its aid should cover only 
a part—usually less than half—of the total cost of any project, the balance to 
be borne by the country requesting the assistance, and (b) that this aid should 
be continued only for a certain period—usually five years—to be specified 
in the contract, and that it decreases progressively over the last years, so 
that the Member State concerned may more readily assume, on the agreed 
date, the full cost of the project. This rule, from which it has never departed, 
has been fully understood and accepted by the States. 

In order to remedy the budgetary disadvantages and faulty conception men- 
tioned above and following, mutatis mutandis, the example of the Special Fund, 
I suggest that Unesco should adopt the following policy. 

1. Henceforth any financial aid furnished’ by the Organization to institutes 
set up under its auspices should be granted for a specified period only, 
to be stipulated in the foundation agreements concluded with the country 
or countries concerned. 

2. This period will naturally vary according to the type and purpose of the 
institute. Since the projects with which Unesco is associated are usually 
long-term ones, an average period of five to ten years might be envisaged. 

3. Unesco’s aid should be furnished for as precise a purpose as possible, 
and not in the form of a general subsidy for no specific object. 

. It should from the outset be conceived as developing, within the prescribed 
period, in accordance with a plan which should be attached to the founda- 
tion agreement. 

5. This plan should provide for a gradual reduction, during the last few 
years, in the aid furnished by the Organization and for the appropriate 
assumption of their obligations by the States concerned. 

By the termination of Unesco’s aid, I mean in fact the termination, on the 
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one hand, of the financial contribution provided for in the regular budget 
and of the regional technical assistance and, on the other hand, of the usually 
heavy administrative responsibility which accompanies this contribution. This 
does not mean, however, that the Organization will cease to take an interest 


them for the conduct of certain surveys or the organization of training courses 
or conferences. In addition, Member States will, of course, be able at any 
time to apply, with respect to them, for technical assistance either in the form 
of experts, particularly in the case of the host State, or in the form of 
fellowships, in the case of countries wishing to send trainees to these institutes. 
They need merely include these requirements in their requests under the 
national technical assistance programme. 


Publications 


Publications constitute one of the most important aspects of Unesco’s. work 
No other organization in the United Nations family, not even the United 
Nations itself, has so large and, above all, so varied a programme of publica- 
tions. It is also one of the methods of action which give rise to the greatest 
number of problems, particularly for the Secretariat. I am not referring here 
to administrative problems, on which attention was mainly focused during the 
first years. It is fair to say that considerable progress has been made in this 
respect, and, though there is still room for further improvement through. more 
detailed planning of subjects and authors, the Secretariat’s earnest desire to 
achieve them is beyond doubt. The problems which I have in mind are 
problems of general policy, since they relate to the fundamental conception 
of the Organization’s and especially the Secretariat’s function. 

Two major principles appear to me to command equal and joint attention 
in this connexion. The first is that in the execution of a task, the executant, 
ie, the Secretariat, should be allowed considerable freedom of judgement. Of 
all methods of action, publications probably stand in greatest need of this 
freedom. It is, of course, natural and even extremely helpful for the Secretariat 
to receive suggestions and advice from persons of authority in Member States, 
and it need hardly be said that, like any publisher or author, it is not indifferent 
to public reaction to its productions. But it should be protected in the exercise 
of its functions from interventions—which are in any case more often than 
not contradictory—by those who have entrusted to it the responsibility for 
the. publications, i.e..by the Member States themselves; it is recognized, of 
eee cattle ee ee 
in which it has carried out this task. 

‘The second major principle, the recognition and application of which are 
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in my opinion no less necessary than in the case of the first, is that the General 
Conference and Executive Board should provide the Secretariat with general 
instructions and criteria to guide it in its action. These general instructions 
and criteria—and I intentionally stress the word ‘general’, so as to avoid any 
confusion of functions—would constitute the Organization’s publications 
policy, not with regard to the layout or mechanical production, but to the 
content and aims of its publications. Althought the need for such a policy 
has been frequently stressed, it has not yet been established, at least as a 
formally expressed doctrine. Such directions would afford a means of defining 
the Secretariat’s role beforehand and, subsequently, of assessing objectively 
the way in which it has discharged its responsibilities. To outline such a 
policy, however broadly and tentatively, would clearly far exceed the purpose 
and scope of the present introduction. I shall therefore confine myself to 
listing and classifying the main problems which it should seek to meet. 

In the first instance, a distinction should be drawn between two types of 
publications: (a) documentary publications, the purpose of which is to present 
facts, and possibly analyse or interpret them, and (b) publications which, for 
lack of a better term, I shall call publications of ideas, which are intended 
to provoke thought on certain problems. This distinction is, of course, a 
purely theoretical one; in practice most publications belong, in varying propor- 
tions, to both types, but this distinction enables us to define the problems 
more clearly. 

Documentary publications, although presenting fewer difficulties, are not 
entirely free of them. The main problem confronting them relates to the 
description of national situations and projects in a given field. To what extent 
should Unesco undertake such a description in the form of separate mono- 
graphs, designed to serve as models for others? To what extent should one 
consider, on the contrary, that an international organization ought always 
to seek a comparative perspective, and moreover as wide a one as possible? 
The particular reply to this question could orientate the Organization’s publica- 
tions in very different directions. 

At any rate, it should in each case be decided more clearly than has been 
done in the past what is to be regarded as an authorized source of documenta- 
tion. Are only the official authorities of the country concerned to be considered 
as such? If the authorities of the country are to be the only ones capable of 
advising Unesco on what the latter should say about that country, an interna- 
tional point of view will obviously no longer be possible. If, on the other 
hand, access to other sources becomes an accepted practice, how far is one 
entitled to go? Is it possible to utilize foreign sources, some of which may 
be hostile to the government or the regime (without necessarily being inac- 
curate)? Unesco’s governing bodies have never stated their views on these 
nevertheless basic questions, and the Secretariat is obliged to decide each 
case separately, thereby constantly exposing itself to the risk of being accused 
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of arbitrariness by those who believe themselves justified in objecting to the 
attitude it has adopted. 

Needless to say, however, it is the so-called publications of ideas which 
present the greatest difficulties, Here we are concerned with the very. principle 
of such publications, which strikingly demonstrate Unesco’s inherent duality. 
Though by nature it is an intergovernmental organization, its practical function 
is to promote the free examination and the free pursuit of ideas. Is it possible 
to do justice to either one aspect without betraying the other? Experience has 
shown that this is not always possible. It has similarly been shown that the 
compromises and stratagems to which one is inclined to resort in order to tone 
down, dissimulate or avoid such ambiguities are generally worse than the 
difficulties from which one seeks thereby to escape, ‘since they impair the 
instrinsic value of the intellectual exercise which the publication is intended 
to stimulate. It is true, of course, that intellectual sincerity does not necessarily 
rule out a circumspect use of language, but in Unesco’s case silence is preferable 
to an over-timid attitude. 

Does this mean that Unesco should state its views on all subjects? By no 
means; and a most important need is a definition of the kinds of fields, subjects 
and circumstances in which its action might be useful, or even necessary, and 
those where an organization of States would be far better advised to refrain 
from intervening in the free exchange of ideas. Moreover, the fact that Unesco’s 
action may be useful does not mean that it should be the Organization, as 
such, which ought to take a definite stand. In most. cases, its function is merely 
to stimulate and facilitate intellectual speculation and the pooling of ideas, 
and its action is all the more effective if it does not overstep these limits. For 
this reason, Unesco generally relies on other organizations, especially non- 
governmental ones to which it grants financial aid for this purpose, to publish 
in its stead certain surveys, discussions, and even theories and opinions for 
which it cannot itself assume responsibilities. And even where it brings out 
such publications itself, certain steps should be taken to define its respon- 
sibility clearly. 

Unesco publications which belong to the so-called ‘ideas’ category are 
numerous, and far be it from me to think that they are not fulfilling a useful, 
or even necessary, role. In referring to the complex methods adopted for this 
activity and to the variety of cases with which it is concerned, my intention 
has simply been to draw attention to the need for a certain standardization, 
to serve as a guide for those responsible for committing the Organization’s 
authority, At a time when the world is divided between rival ideologies, with 
regard to which the various regimes and governments tend increasingly to 
take up clearly defined positions, it is neither fair nor advisable that the 
. secretariat of an intergovernmental organization should be left to undertake 
publications designed to stimulate ideas without the guidance of instructions 
and criteria adopted by the Member States as a whole. 
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The Secretariat 


The rapid development of the programme, its expansion and stiil more the 
growing importance of its operational part, as revealed in the present. prelim- 
inary outline, involve the Secretariat ia a major effort of adjustment with regard 
both to personnel and to administrative arrangements. 

So far as the personnel is concerned, the cost of the increase provided for in 
the preliminary outline of the Proposed Programme and Budget of the Organ- 
ization for 1963-64 represents an advance of 9,3 per cent on the figure 
for the previous financial period. This percentage increase is small compared 
with the total increase in Parts I to IV (General Policy, Programme Operations 
and Services, General Administration, General Services) of the regular. budget 
which, it will be recalled, is 21.66 per cent. Accordingly, despite the increase 
in salaries due to the rise in the cost of living, the curve for staff costs remains 
well below that for the budgetary expansion. 

It must be frankly stated, however, that this situation, though a priori 
calculated to cause the administration to be praised for its economy, is in 
reality disturbing. In several sectors there is a flagrant disproportion between 
the volume of tasks to be undertaken and the numerical strength of the available 
staff. After making a detailed survey of the utilization of the staff, the volume 
of work and the methods employed, I have formed the conviction that, far 
from constituting the over-elaborate bureaucratic structure it is sometimes 
most unjustly alleged to be, the administrative machinery is, through lack of 
adequate staff, being stretched, in some instances dangerously close to breaking 
point. I should like to state that it is my considered opinion that the Secreta- 
riat staff, whether those members whose salary is covered by the regular budget 
or those who are paid out of the Special Fund is, generally speaking, only just 
large enough to cope efficiently with the work in hand—the volume, SRT 
and importance of which show a steady and substantial increase... 

However, the quantitative aspect is not the only one requiring oaunieeoien 
The development of the operational side of the programme calls for a gradual 
rearrangement of at least a part of the Secretariat. This rearrangement implies, 
in addition to a revision of the working methods and the procedures for staff 
recruitment, a certain amount of administrative reorganization. In conjunction 
with the Assistant Directors-General, I have studied these questions which, in 
my view, are among the most urgent. The first two points necessitate long-term 
action and a continuous effort which, by virtue of their purpose, are outside 
the scope of the preliminary outline of the Proposed Programme and Budget 
for 1963-64. On the other hand, any reorganization of the Secretariat ought 
naturally to be reflected in the budget estimates, and hence the Preliminary 
Outline should normally have included at least initial suggestions on the 
subject. 

No such suggestions are to be found in it, however, at any rate as far as the 
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Headquarters Secretariat is concerned. The only innovations proposed with 
regard to this personnel are the quantitative changes mentioned above. This 
reticence is in no way due to indifference on my part towards these matters, 
which, I repeat, are in my view both urgent and of much practical importance. 
The reason for it is simply that I regarded these questions as being, by their 
nature, beyond the limits of the authority and powers which I then possessed. 
But there is ii doubt that decisions on the subject cannot be indef- 
initely postponed, and that in the final proposed programme and budget to be 
submitted to the General Conference this gap will have to be filled. 

There is, however, one sector—the one, moreover, where the need for action 
is the most urgent—in respect of which I have received an express authorization 
from the Executive Board; this is the sector of Unesco’s representation in the 
field, in the countries where the Organization assumes, either under its own 
programme or under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and 
the Special Fund, important responsibilities as a technical adviser or operational 
agent. The measures I propose are based in this authorization. They include: 
(a) extension of the responsibilities discharged by the heads of the various 
regional offices already in existence and of certain services operating at ECLA, 
ECAFE and ECA headquarters, who will in future rank as chiefs of mission 
for countries in which their duty post is situated, and who will therefore be given 
appropriate reinforcement; (b) the establishment of new posts of chief of mission 
at the rate of five a year, starting in 1962. I am convinced, from my day-to- 
day experience of operational requirements, that Unesco, which is far more 
centralized than any of the other organizations, urgently requires machinery 
of this nature. In accordance with the Executive Board’s wishes, every care has 
been taken to ensure that this machinery for the representation of the Organiza- 
tion in the field would be integrated smoothly into the twofold system of national 
and international administration, meeting the needs of both rather than forming 
an independent service. 
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Unesco aid to the Congo (Leopoldville) 
within the framework of 
United Nations civilian operations 


Owing to the political upheaval in the Congo (Leopoldville) during the first 
year following the proclamation or independence, the academic year 1960-61 
was marked by many setbacks, among which special mention should be made 
of: (a) the wholesale departure of Belgian personnel, which weakened the 
administrative services and the teaching staff of secondary schools; (b) communi- 
cation difficulties which led to the isolation of certain provincial government 
departments; (c) insecurity, tribal warfare or famine in certain regions (North 
Katanga, South Kasai and Kivu), resulting in the migration of population and 
the closing of schools. 

Despite the efforts of the Unesco experts, these difficulties hampered the 
assembly of reliable statistics serving as a basis for assessing the situation. 
However, incomplete though they are, the data which it was possible to collect 
point to a slight increase in the overall enrolment in primary, secondary and 
technical schools, compared with the previous year. Furthermore, bearing in 
mind the population growth, the enrolment rate has slightly dropped in primary 
schools and, despite the departure of practically 4,000 Belgian pupils, increased 
in secondary schools. 

Some comfort might be derived from these facts, were it possible to rest 
content with a purely static view of educational matters. In actual fact, secon- 
dary education, the weak point in the Congo’s educational system, suffered 
a setback at the opening of the 1961-62 academic year, for it is estimated that 
35,000 children who sat for the pre-selection examinations for all categories 
of secondary schools will have to be refused admission owing to the lack of 
teachers and school accommodation. 

In view of this situation, the Acting Director-General has since the fifty- 
ninth session of the Executive Board, in compliance with the Board’s instructions, 
taken two sets of measures: first in connexion with the opening of the schools 
in September 1961, which was a matter of urgency, and, second, in connexion 
with plans for normalization and development. To begin with, a number of 
teachers for secondary teacher training and technical schools were placed at 
the disposal of the Government for the new academic year, and the Government 
was assisted in the organization of an emergency secondary school enrolment 
campaign and in the purchase of school equipment through large-scale use of 
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the Unesco coupon scheme. Secondly, long-term action was initiated for the 
following purposes: (a) the pre-service and in-service training of teachers and 
educational administrators, thtough courses and seminars and the establishment 
of new institutions; (6) the reform of curricula and the general educational 
system; (c) the establishment of development plans. 

This long-term action, which is in line with the aims laid down in the pro- 
gramme approved by the Executive Board and with the plan for African 
educational development, adopted by the Addis Ababa conference, was inau- 
gurated with reasonable prospects of success, thanks to the formation of a legal 
Government enjoying wide national support and, thanks in particular, to the 
energy and.co-operative attitude of Mr. Joseph N’Galula, Minister for National 
Education and the Fine Arts. In view of the short time which has elapsed since 
the political situation returned to normal, the long-term activities described 
hereunder are mostly of a preparatory character and were carried out by 
experts made available during the previous academic year. But a number of 
practical results can already be placed on record. 

In another field, that of scientific research, efforts have also been made, not 
only to maintain existing facilities, but also to stabilize and build up the educa- 
tional system. 


MEASURES FOR THE 1961-62 ACADEMIC YEAR 


The results achieved by the 66 teachers for secondary, teacher training and 
technical schools, who were made available to the. Congo during the 1960-61 
academic year, may be regarded as encouraging. These teachers. came. from 
11 countries, and nearly all for them were able to adjust themselves to 
the exceptional situation in the Congo and to command the respect of their 
pupils and of the school authorities. 

As secondary school requirements and the financial difficulties facing the 
Government warrant, in its view, a continuation of Unesco’s assistance in this 
field, the‘ Director-General had contemplated supplying the Congo with some 
80 teachers. for the 1961-62 academic year. But after negotiations, which 
continued until mid-July, the Secretary-General of the United Nations considered 
that the financial resources at his disposal permitted him to grant funds to 
Unesco only for the maintenance of those teachers already in the Congo who 
had expressed their desire to remain there. The number of these teachers was 
thus reduced to 50. 

An endeavour has been made to put this limited number of teachers to the 
best possible use. In accordance with a plan drawn up in consultation with 
the provincial authorities and in agreement with the Minister for National 
Education and the Fine Arts, they were assigned to areas where the needs 
were felt to be most urgent and where they seemed most likely to do effective 
work. Thus, most of the teachers who were located in Leopoldville were re- 
posted, and new schools, mostly staffed and headed by Unesco teachers, were 
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set up in places which previously had had no secondary schools, such as 
Gemena, Boende (Equator) and Bakwanga (South Kasai). Furthermore, these 
teachers received instructions with a view to application of the secondary school 
reform, and the above-mentioned schools will thus serve as pilot establishments. 

With the prospects of stabilization opened up by the establishment of a legal 
Government, more Belgian teachers are serving in the Congo than in the 
previous academic year.' The Congo would thus have had almost enough 
teachers to meet requirements, had education remained static since independ- 
ence. In actual fact, the opening of many new classes has, as mentionned above, 
brought about a serious crisis in the transition from primary to secondary 
education. Unesco’s mission in the Congo has helped the Government to plan 
emergency measures for secondary schools and placed an expert at its disposal 
to implement these measures, But although they utilize all the resources locally 
available, the Government will doubtless be faced with a further shortage of 
secondary teachers. 

At the beginning of the new academic year, the Congo’s shortage of foreign 
currency seemed likely to jeopardize very gravely, the purchase of textbooks 
and school equipment. Thanks to an agreement with the United Nations, 
arrangements for the use of Unesco coupons were speedily worked out, and 
RIAN RE Sh SONNE SEDO: NER ON I ENS UD 
value of $750,000. 

seatesihiamnaninetadndaatdiiiincnhindimemdunenneniins 
worked out arrangements for setting schools and educational administrative 
services in effective operation once again. Thus an expert attached to the 
Ministry of National Education has arranged for the re-opening of the Centre 
for Educational and Vocational Guidance, which at present has no adequately 
trained staff. He has also organized selection examinations for various post- 
primary establishments, The expert in commercial education has co-operated 
with the International Labour Organisation and various firms in organizing 
refresher courses. One of the experts in technical education co-operated in the 
preparation of plans for a School for Building and Public Works which will 
shortly be set up by UNOC. Another expert has drawn up plans for technical 
and vocational training, with the assistance of industrial concerns in the province 
of the Equator. These plans are likely to be implemented jointly by Unesco 
and the International Labour Organisation. 


LONG-TERM ACTION 
Pre-service and in-service teacher training 


The problems now facing primary schools are of a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative nature. In 1960, the Congo actually had more than 36,000 primary 


1. At the end of September, the Congolese authorities thought they would have approx- 
imately 1,100 lay teachers, compared with 800 in 1960-61. To this figure must be 
added approximately 1,000 teachers in religious orders. 
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school teachers, but most of them were very poorly qualified. The same applied 
to school principals. Inspectors too, were both few and ill-qualified. Accord- 
ingly the Unesco experts organized, in July and August last, at Luluabourg, 
the capital of Kasai, three pilot courses which were attended, in turn, by 
9 primary trainee-inspectors, 45 primary school principals and 76 primary 
school teachers. These courses, at which practical teaching methods success- 
fully tried out in different countries were demonstrated, aroused keen interest 
among those attending and the provincial authorities for public and private 
education, who co-operated to the full. The courses also supplied valuable 
data for the development of plans for travelling teams to run refresher courses 
for primary teachers, included in Unesco’s programme for the Congo. 

Although its terms of reference also include research, the National Institute 
of Education, which has just opened at Binza (near Leopoldville), will first give 
priority to pre-service and in-service training, concentrating more particularly 
on providing a supply of secondary teachers. 

On 10 August 1961, the United Nations gave its financial approval to the 
establishment of this institute, which will involve a contribution of $280,000 
for the first year of operation. The order setting up the institute was signed by 
the Head of State on 22: September 1961, the new establishment being inau- 
gurated on 8 October by Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General of Unesco, 
accompanied by the Prime Minister and the Minister of National Education. 

In accordance with the aims laid down in its statutes, the institute’s work 
will be gradually extended to cover the following three basic fields: 

1. Pre-service and in-service courses for senior staff in education, especially 
through the establishment of a pilot teacher training college for régents who 
are to teach in the first two classes of secondary schools (cycle d'orientation). 
This school will, at the start, enrol some 100 students, recruited from among 
pupils who have completed secondary school and, after a competitive exam- 
ination, from among schoolmasters whose training and experience are consid- 
ered sufficient. The course will last two years with an additional year for 
practice teaching; for schoolmasters the Congolese authorities have thought 
it desirable to institute a preparatory year. 

2. Assistance to education, including: (a) close co-operation with all educa- 
tional institutions and, in particular, with teacher training schools; (b) the 
preparation of teachings aids, especially audio-visual equipment; (c) the co- 
ordination of the work of travelling teams giving refresher courses for 
primary school teachers. 

3. Studies and research on applied pedagogy, to be mainly devoted at the 
beginning, to the classes of the cycle d’orientation (from 12 to 15 years). 
Unesco’s contribution to the institute will include the services of an adviser 
to the Congolese principal and of 7 teachers, the granting of fellowships for 
50 boarding students, and the furnishing of laboratories.and of a library. Thanks 
to bilateral aid funds supplied to the Congo through ONUC, it is planned to 
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finance 50 fellowships and to secure the collaboration of 5 additional full-time 
or part-time teachers. For its own part, the Congolese Government will assume 
responsibility for building work and the fitting-out of existing buildings, to the 
sum of $80,000, and will supply the principal and the auxiliary staff, 
Technical education is also suffering from an almost total lack of Congolese 
teachers. One of the Unesco experts is now assisting the Government in for- 
mulating a request to the United Nations Special Fund for the establishment 
of a technical teacher training school, If this request is accepted by the Special 
Fund, it will be possible to set up-the school in the course of the 1962-63 school 
year. 
Feous the hoginning,: it:hhen heer. spalined that. pecticular,stientioe-avest-be 
given to the in-service training of senior administrative school staff. To this 
end, Unesco is employing three principal methods: (a) the organization in the 
Congo of courses and seminars such as the one held in, Leopoldville in May for 
30 senior officials of the central and provincial educational administration, 
those held in July and August at Luluabourg for the inspectors and principals 
of primary schools of Kasai, and those.which are to be given at the National 
Institute of Education; (b) the organization, in liaison with the International 
Bureau of Education, of a training and refresher course for cight senior officials 
of the Central Ministry and the Provincial Ministries of Education (this course, 
which will begin in Geneva on 23 October, will last seven months—in addition 
to the eight fellowships offered by Unesco from the United Nations Fund for 
the Congo, it is hoped to obtain three other fellowships from bilateral sources); 
(c) the daily training of their Congolese colleagues by Unesco experts stationed 
at Leopoldville and in the provinces. 


Reform of teaching 


After five months of work, a commission on the reform of secondary teaching 
composed of representatives of the Government and of Catholic and Protes- 
tant education as well as of Unesco experts, submitted its, first conclusions, 
which had been adopted unanimously, on 29 June. These conclusions contained 
essentially; (a) the outline of a new system of Congolese secondary. education 
comprising, the institution of an initial guidance period (cycle (d'orientation) 
of two years. for all pupils enrolled. at this level, to be) followed by a second 
cycle of four years divided into streams—general secondary education comprising 
a ‘letters’ section and a ‘mathematics-sciences’ section, a technical.'secondary 
course subdivided into several sections and a teacher training course; (b) a 
Senile ebro Sie BUR Leet, St p-coele, Fanlemnaton Aeraeeee: hy 
methodological directives for each discipline. 

On 17 July, an order by the Head of State brought the reform ins force at 
the opening of the school year. This reform, which adapts the principles and 
methods of modern education to the needs of the Congo, has perhaps been the 
most remarkable achievement in the field of education in the course of this 
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troubled year. The Unesco experts for pedagogic studies and school curricula 
perce ogee gereerineg spreads se ie esey inset eS TN 
largely utilized. 

The curricula for the five other classes of secondary education will each be 
issued in the course of the year preceding their entry into force. This gradual 
and cautious method of application will make it possible to profit by the expe- 
rience of educators and to introduce, without confusion, the system which 
best conforms to the need to Africanize secondary education in the Congo. 

In collaboration with ILO and FAO, a ‘survey has been undertaken for the 
purpose of adapting the curricula of technical education to the needs of industry, 
agriculture and trade. A sub-commission for the reform of commercial education 
7 etme yes samen a aan. Ur tnendi yoeTT gr ta 
education who was appointed rapporteur, 

Lastly, es NE A ety eB ag age gear mney 
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Organic schoot law and development plans 


To..peoduon-a siucalsie achiaverent.: . gil nek: ba enaugh;to, determing, the 
content of education; its structure must be regulated, and the conditions in 
which. it is to develop must be planned. To this.end, the Minister.of National 
Education recently. entrusted to the ,Unesco. experts; (a) the, preparation of a 
draft organic law on education—it is understood. that. Unesco’s work. will deal 
exclusively with technical matters, the political aspects of the problem. being 
left to the Government; (b) the preparation. of, short- and long-term plans )for 
the development of education based on the recommendations of the Addis 
Ababa Conference on the Development of Education in Africa.,.Consultations 
are being held with the United Nations and the appropriate Specialized Agencies 
in order to ensure collaboration in the preparation, in’ 1961-62, of plans taking 
full account of ‘available economic and social data. 

The completion of the above-mentioned tasks, which have been taken to be 
the’ most urgent ones, must. not lead ts to forget that the Congo has ‘other 
priority problems, and that the success of the work undertaken by Unesco 
depends on their solution. Among these are adult education, school inspection 
and school buildings. Other sectors, such as the development of mass commu- 
sanaipen enertie anae isete yanfat SORATON Se All SIERRA SO VTIN, have not 
yet been dealt with: 

tie thavnnematienibiond, val atedenpt wil Ane itantc 85 tanncti Nadleies dele ectteita 


based on specific programmes; Di ensenemnn Mee ate ere a 
limits of the funds allocated by ONUC. 

















The Galapagos Islands, 
a natural laboratory for studying evolution‘ 


by Jean Dorst 

Deputy Director of the Natural History Museum, Paris; 
Scientific Secretary of the Charles Darwin Foundation 
for the Galapagos Islands 


The Galapagos Islands are one of the undoubted show-places of biology. They 
lie just below the Equator, some 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, ‘the 
country to which they belong. Their origin is strictly volcanic and they are, ih 
fact, the upper parts of volcanoes that have risen from the ocean bed: they have 
never been linked with the American continent. This ‘oceanic’ island charac- 
teristic, in the biogeographical sense, accounts for the sparseness of their 
flora and fauna as compared with those of the neighbouring continent. It is 
probable that at some remote geological period the Islands were more easily 
accessible'‘perhaps because of the existence of a westward projection of Central 
America. This would explain how certain reptiles managed to get to the Islands 
and survive until our own’ times, sheltered from the evolutionary trends in 
evidence in other parts of the world, whereas mammals were unable to make 
the crossing at a time when communications were no longer possible. 

Thus the special interest of the Galapagos Islands resides in their being a 
refuge of this kind; they are in many ways a kind of preserve for a fauna which 
has disappeared elsewhere. This is particularly true of the giant tortoise’ which 
is now everywhere extinct except in the Galapagos and the Seychelles, althougli 
fossil forms of it have been found throughout the world. Other denizens of 
the Islands include the marine iguana, the only existing saurian which is really 
amphibious, the land iguana, a snake and a number of small reptiles. 

But the Islands—a miraculous storehouse for the biologist—have also been 
the theatre of true differentiations which have taken place there under conditions 
of complete isolation. The number of primary stocks being so few, it is much 
easier to trace the descendance of the secondary forms: The biologist is afforded 
a far better ringside view of the process of the differentiation of ‘species, as it 
were, than anywhere else in the world, where the phenomena are rendered ower- 
complicated by the multiplicity of the initial stocks. The process of evolution 
is thus made perceptible, and this, undoubtedly, is the interesting characteris- 
tic of the Islands, making them a veritable natural laboratory’ for. studying 


1. We publish here the text of a paper presented by Mr. Dorst at the third session’ of 
the Advisory Committee on Humid Tropics Research, held in August in Honolulu 
(Hawaii). 
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evolution. It is hardly surprising that they made such a powerful impression 
on, the young Charles. Darwin when he visited them in 1835 during the voyage 
of the Beagle : and he himself later described them as the starting point for the 
development of his masterly theories. 

But there is more besides. As a result of the very special oceanographic 

_and particularly the existence of cold currents—an extension of the 
Ios Home creat posed owt Aang iS 
coast—the seas that wash the shores of the Galapagos Islands are 
cold for what are in fact equatorial latitudes. This has had a 
‘seul ibid duipdiihellenate dl tin: Diteiles ‘ehidhucanp Annet dunes, on-malh 
as a very marked one from the oceanographic standpoint. In consequence, the 
seas of the archipelago, at the junction of the cold and hot waters, are populated 
by animals of extremely varied origins, some from the warm seas and others 
from the cold Antarctic seas with low-temperature currents. This produces the 
astonishing spectacle of the frigate bird of the tropical.seas side by side with 
the penguin characteristic of the Antarctic, from which it comes.. 

The Islands, therefore, are of outstanding interest to the biologist in many 
ways. However, world-famous though they are, they are at present in grave 
‘jeopardy’. At the time of their discovery in 1535, they were vitgin islands, 
despite the earlier: visits by Indians of the pre-Colombian era. But before long, 
they came to be used as a landfall for pirates and privateers,.and eventually 
they were subjected to colonization by people to whom the. problem of. the 
conservation of nature meant, of course, absolutely nothing. On top of that, 
the giant tortoises were found to be a valuable source of fat, and a small scale 
industry developed, especially during the nineteenth century, based on the 
exploitation of these unfortunate creatures, from each,of which it was possible 
by boiling down, to extract from one to three gallons of oil noted for its choice 
flavour. Certain biologists reckon that some 10 million of them were destroyed 
during the course of three centuries of exploitation. The result is that these 
tortoises are now extinct in some of the islands and extremely rare in others. 
The’ fauna as a whole, for that matter, has suffered greatly from the ravages 
of man.and also from the introduction of domestic animals which later reverted 
to the feral state. There are no indigenous mammals on the Islands: the rat 
and the mouse were unwittingly, and the goat, the ox, the pig and the dog 
wittingly, introduced by man. All of these did irreparable harm to the local 
fauna by. destroying their habitats, Entering into competition with the reptiles, 
they emerged victorious in the unequal struggle because they were better 
adapted. Also, certain of the newcomers went in for destroying the eggs and 
the young both of the reptiles and of the birds, 

The effects of all this were intensified by the tranformation of biotopes 
_ resulting from direct human action. The colonization was almost invariably 
carried out with complete lack of judgement, and culminated in attempts. to 
cultivate land’totally unsuitable for farming and soon left abandoned; in most 
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cases, with its biological balance thoroughly shattered. Never has there been 
so radical a despoiling of nature, or so intensive a destruction of a biological 
aggregate unique in the world. 

This state of affairs has latterly moved the Government of Ecuador to 
counteraction. Incidentally, it had attempted, even before the second world 
war, to take steps to save this outstandingly precious heritage. 

Following a visit to the Islands by Dr. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, the problem was 
taken up by the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources, and at the Ecuadorian Government’s request, Unesco sent 
a number of experts to the Islands to examine the state of the flora and 
fauna and to devise essential measures for their protection. 

Under Unesco’s: auspices. and. with, the. support. of the . Ecuadorian. Gov- 
ernment, the Charles Darwin Foundation for the Galapagos Islands has now 
been established with its headquarters in Brussels, The Honorary President 
is Sir Julian Huxley, and the executive committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor VY. Van Straelen, is composed of representatives of all the countries 
interested in the problem. With the.aid of funds from a number of countries, a 
start has been made in constructing a biological station at Santa Cruz (on 
Indefatigable Island)—a suitable site on account of its central position in 
the archipelago and its comparatively unchanged natural state, The station, 
which is being built under the direction of Mr. R. Lévéque, a Unesco expert 
commissioned by the foundation, will be ready to receive research workers in 
all fields and of all nationalities by the end of 1961. 

The station's work. programiste.i extresnely-ambitious and iunay-nided,; The 
most pressing task, of course, is to devise methods of ensuring the survival 
of the flora and fauna of the Islands. But that end, obviously, cannot’ be 
achieved by merely imposing restrictions: survival will depend far more on a 
series of measures affecting the general economy of the Islands. It is no business 
of the foundation, of course, to interfere in the internal affairs of Ecuador. 
However, the point is that the conservation of nature, here as)in:many other 
parts of the world, is very largely dependent on the economic conditions of 











Galapagos Islands offer a particularly interesting field of study for the ecologist, 
for they provide an opportunity of tracing the progressive transformations of 
SPAS Foe Pie, Hand eaeth to the, tree. seman ete aes epee eagengn 
can flourish. 

In contrast with the extreme poverty of the soil, the Islands are extremely 
rich in marine resources on account of the presence of low-temperature waters. 
Oceanographers speak of waves ‘black with animals’, on which innumerable 
varieties of fish, and éven cetacea ‘live. Rationally exploited, therefore, these 
resources could be a valuable source of income to the Islands:and at ‘the 
sathe time provide Ecuador with the nitrogenous foodstuffs that it lacks. In 
this connexion, also, the biological station could devote part of its work to 
the basic scientific research essential for economic development.. 

Then there is tourism, as another possible and not inconsiderable source 
of income. The Galapagos Islands, whose name is familiar to people throughout 
the world, are outstanding for their natural scenic beauty and a fauna which 
includes some truly’spectacular examples: They would be a. great attraction 
for tourists who could provide a good source of revenue with comparatively 
little ‘investment having to be made by Ecuador. The first condition for any 
such project, however, must be the strict protection of naturé in most’of the 
archipelago: The foundation could make itself responsible for studying the 
problem. of protecting nature in this connexion and make proposals to the 
Government. 

Work on all these lines will do more than anything else to ensure the 
survival of wild life on the Islands, hard—hit by the undubitable under- 
development which lies at the root of the ravages caused over the centuries. 

These, of course, are only a few of the aspects of prospective research. A 
systematic investigation of the flora and fauna can be expected to yield 
truly sensational results, for they have scarcely been studied so far in spite of 
a long series of missions to the Islands..The archipelago has still much to 
teach us about evolution, as well as in the field of ecology and the study 
of behaviour, and the ecological system of the Islands and its study may 
bring to light facts and phenomena unknown and undetectable anywhere else 
in the world. A unanimous effort should therefore be concentrated on preserv- 
ing this capital of inestimable scientific value. 





Ireland, 10ist Member State of Unesco 


On 3 October, the Ambassador of Ireland in London was 
received at the Foreign Office,. where he. signed, on. behalf 
of his Government, the Constitution of Unesco, and deposited 
the instrument of accession of his country to the Organization. 


This accession brings the number of Member States of 
» Unesco 'to 101. 
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Regional co-operation in South and East Asia 
in the use of audio-visual aids 

by Gorpon Mrrams 

Department of Mass Communication 


Meetings, such as that held in Kuala Lumpur at the beginning of August, 
between directors, of national audio-visual services and documentary film 
units. in South and East Asia do not conclude only with formal resolutions 
and recommendations on specific topics. Certain broad trends or patterns 
also become apparent and these, when correctly assessed, may point to impor- 
tant changes or developments not, only in the immediate approach to purely 
local difficulties of producing, distributing and using films, filmstrips, and other 
visual aids for educational purposes, but in the long-term regional outlook 
on problems in this field that are of concern to practically all the world. 

The Kuala Lumpur meeting, organized by Unesco with the assistance of the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya, may be said to have brought to a 
focal point ideas that had been canvassed at three previous Unesco-sponsored 
regional conferences in Asia—those at New Delhi in 1958, and at Bangkok 
and Tokyo, both in 1960. The participants at these three meetings were agreed 
that there were urgent practical reasons for co-operation between all the 
cudttel oh the Maes De fhe WAL of sake peiak aids in education. The 
purpose of the Kuala Lumpur meeting was to build on this foundation of 
agreement and to develop co-operative action, based on the work of existing 
national audio-visual services and documentary film units. 

There were, of course, plenty of formial decisions arrived at, giving point 
and substance to the aims of participants, and some of these will be referred 
to later; but, for a start, let us note some, of the general, observations which 
anybody who followed the discussions could scarcely fail to make, and which 
become apparent from a simple study of the report of the proceedings. 
One such impression is that, in this particular sphere of endeavour, the dream 
of organizing action on a world scale has largely given place to recognition 
of the fact that, because conditions in one part of the world often. vary 
considerably from those in another, international action should begin , with 
the more modest but much more practical and attainable aim of co-operation 
on a regional basis. In passing, it may be said that this has also been. the 
experience in Latin America, where ILCE (Latin American Institute . for 
Educational Films) stands as an example of regional co-operation in audio- 
visual work. But another general impression received from, the Kuala Lumpur 
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Game around to the viewpoint that the answer for South and East Asia was, 
at this stage anyway, not the establishment of a new regional audio-visual 
entre or institute, but regional co-operation based on mutual assistance 
between national audio-visual services and film production units, with Unesco 
promoting co-ordination through its existing regional educational centre. 
Desire for locally made material 

As the meeting proceeded, with each participant filling in the details of his 
introductory statement on his country’s needs in the way of audio-visual aids 
for education, it became more and more clear that, speaking generally, the 


with this in mind that the Kuala Lumpur meeting also stressed the importance 
of adapting materials obtained from abroad to suit local conditions. _ 

At the same time, while expressing certain principles, the participants kept 
their feet on the ground. It was noted, for instance, that local production of 
films is more likely to succeed if there is wide homogeneity of purpose, with 
agreement on the subject matter and its treatment among as many participating 
countries as possible. Yet despite the difficulties to be overcome, the economic 
advantages of co-operation, in terms of time, work and money saved by each 
individual country, are overwhelming, and what may have helped a good deal 
to clinch this argument was the visual as well as the verbal evidence of 
successful co-production that was put in front of the meeting from the Interna- 
tional Council for Educational Films (ICEF) and the Regional Film Office of 
the United Nations. 

On the visual side, this evidence took the form in the one case of a joint 
- production dealing with the climatic regions of Europe, made by film units 
in four different European countries on a co-ordinated central theme; and, 
in the other case, of three films produced by co-operation between the United 
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Nations and several film units of South and East Asia. All these films, screened 
during the conference, obviously made a strong impression on participants. 
Co-operative production may take any one of several forms, and has already 
done so under ICEF sponsorship, but whatever the form adopted .the 
advantages of such a scheme are obvious since, to put it simply, the net gain 
is several films for not much more than the price of one. So at Kuala Lumpur 
representatives of countries already producing films, about one-third of the 
countries in the region, agreed that (subject to their governments’ approval) 
they would undertake the co-operative production of two series of films 
designed for secondary school pupils and for adults. One series, it was agreed, 
would be on the human geography of the countries of the region, the other would 
be for the teaching of science. In this connexion, the monsoon was mentioned 
as a theme which would probably be welcomed both inside and outside Asia. 
likely eventually to take part in it; will be that each country will have eight 
different films on geography anid eight on science at the cost of producing 
one film only of each kind, plus the cost of prints for exchange purposes and 
the cost of making local-language versions of the films received. 

One important aspect of this scheme is that the films are to be made under 
the normal production schedules ‘of the film-making units involved; they are 
not to be regarded as additional..or extraordinary enterprises which would 
incur extra cost. There is, of course, the necessary proviso that. all concerned 
in the project must first agree on the need for making a series of films on a 
particular subject or subjects, and on the manner of treatment. But here 
Unesco may be of help, with its offer to provide an associate producer for 
the scheme, in the event of at least five countries agreeing to participate, who 
will be responsible for co-ordinating production of the films and of attempting 
to give them a common pattern. 


Exchange of information and materials 


The reader of this article: may feel that it puts the emphasis on films; and 
this was in fact the main preoccupation of all the participants at the Kuala 
Lumpur meeting. For the official report of the meeting reflects this preoccupa- 
tion in so many words, and excuses it with the statement that, ‘this was 
only because experience had shown that films were more expensive and 
difficult to produce’. But, the report continues, ‘this did not mean that 
co-production should not go on in the field of low-cost visual aids, which lend 
themselves to very wide distribution and utilization’. 

In this context it is worth noting that, despite initial pleas that the project 
of co-producing films should. take. into account the needs of primary schools 
and that at least one of the first two series should be designed for them, 
participants generally accepted the proposition that, in view of the average 
facilities in the primary schools of Asia, the film was a much more expensive 
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and also a less effective instrument for use in primary schools than the 
filmstrip and non-projected visual aids such as the poster and the flannelgraph.' 

Again, it would be incorrect to assume: that, in devoting so much time to 
discussing co-production, the meeting neglected the subject of co-operative 
action to develop and improve: the exchatige of information and documenta- 
tion as well as the exchange of audio-visual materials themselves within the 
région. On the contrary, these topics were, given. priority: of ‘consideration on 
the agenda, and ‘as an outcome of the’ discussions, agreement was reached 
that the systematic ‘collection and dissemination of:many different types of 
information was urgently required: Accordingly, Unesco ‘was asked to add a 
spécial unit to its regional’ educational centre, recently: opened in Bangkok, 
which would have thée’job of carrying» out clearing-house functions. That is, 
it was requésted that the unit be given the’ responsibility for collecting and 
spreading information cofcertiing the production and use of audio-visual 
materials throughout South and Asia, ‘as well as stimulating and facilitating 
the exchange of’ thé materials themselves. Subject to approval by their gov- 
ernments, all participants agreed that they would do their utmost—taking 
into account such local obstacles’ as currency ‘and customs regulations and 
lack of laboratory’ facilities—to exchange, throughout the region, the materials 
which they produce, “at the cost price of duplicating and reproduction. 

In answer tO the°meecting’s request for Unesco: assistance through the 
provision of an audio-visual unit at the Regional Education Centre at Bangkok, 
it was stated that there was‘ every reason to believe that this would be possible. 


Training of technicians and teachers 


Among other subjects discussed at the conference was the training of staff 
to produce audio-visual material and of teachers. and community development 
leaders to use it. So far as the training of film technicians was concerned, 
it appeared that facilities were expanding and that the region would be well 
equipped in the very near future. It was, however, pointed out that training 
in production techniques of educators convetsant with the use of films (and 
television) was becoming increasingly necessary, because educators of this 
ee ee 
educational films, broadcasts and television lessons. 

‘As for low-cost visual “aids, it was agreed that there: was a need to train 
teachers not ‘merely to’ use’ them but also to ‘produce them from locally 
available material.. Unesco, it was poifited’ out, was continuing to contribute 
yer Anak HE AES MN i ee 


1. The “flannelgraph’ wi shanaso (aden scdatahes et idéadh asl esiar ty ancinads 
flannel, felt or material of similar texture. Cut-out paper figures or pictures are prepared 











that there was often a need to convince administrative staff that audio-visual 
aids have an important part to play in education, and furthermore that the 
best way to reach the teachers and give them an understanding of the new 
techniques of teaching was through the colleges where future generations af 
teachers will be trained. 

Many of these new-generation teachers may, indeed, nicseeiaiiamaeel 
and apply techniques of teaching that were mentioned at the meeting, 
Naturally, not much time could be devoted to the discussion of these techniques, 
but at least participants were reminded more than once of ‘the need t@ 
reinforce, as soon as possible, the production and use of auxiliary aids such 
as non-projected materials, with the powerful techniques of radio, cinema and 
television as full-fledged teaching tools, and to integrate them in the educational 
process’, Even the subject of air-borne television and relays by artificial 
satellites encircling the globe was not overlooked. : 

Clearly, then the discussions at Kuala Lumpur fanged-over an area. of: 0 
small size. Yet if the conference was a success—and everybody seemed to 
agtee that it quite notably Wat—one had the impression that this result was 
achieved, partly because everything was so well arranged by the Government 
of the Federation of Malaya and. by the Minister of Education, and_ his 
assistants, and partly, also, because those who prepared and thésé who took 
part in the meeting had not set their sights too high and had not aimed at 
impossible targets. Though the agreements reached are, ‘in their way, modest 
rather than spectacular, the outcome is for that very reason likely to be more 
attainable and more lasting. Put into human terms this means that, if the 
main decisions of Kuala’ Lumpur are carried out, many more children’ in 
South and East Asia will have schooling made available to them; thanks to 
co-operative action to speed up teaching methods through audio-visual aids. 





needs of Africa (I1) 


Since the publication.of the: first article in this series last 
month, individual letters have been sent to the 33 African 
countries concerned inviting detailed statements on ‘ their 
fiéeds, and the information contained in their replies will be 
analysed and published as soon as possible. Meanwhile, the situ- 
ation as regards needs remains as stated in the. October article. 

Member States are-reminded that correspondence intended 
for the Clearing House will be expedited if addressed directly 
to Africa C.H., Department of Education, Unesco. 
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1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VII, No. 10, p. 331. 

















Ministers of Education seeking discussions with the Office of the Director- 
General and the various services, on problems and projects in connexion with 
their countries’ steadily growing co-operation with the Organization in the 
field of education. Visits were received from Messrs, Bishti (Libya), Paye 
(France), Dieng (Senegal), Ben Abbes (Morocco) and Aga Nwachuku 
(Nigeria), during the period under review. 


From 29 July to.23 August, Mr. Malcolm ‘Adiseshiah, Assistant Director- 


Guentadiced teateents iasinpanrscnatar taeacotnons fadon 


sckense Rotates aes arene Creat 


Director-General, i 
on 25 September at the inaugural meeting of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Bibliography. 
stl na mt gg Nh oe phn a 
Congress,.of Political Sciences, in the presence of Mr. Michel Debré, Prime 
Minister of the French Republic. 


Mr. Alvin Roseman, ‘Assistant Director-General,. visited: Portugal to represent 
Unesco at the round table organized by the. International Institute of 


senior United Nations officials on questions relating to the implementation of 
Unesco’s programme. 




















EDUCATION 


France, the first country to ratify the Convention against 
Discrimination in Educati 


Fitst of the 101 Member States of ‘Unesco to do so, France has ratified the 
Convention against Discrimination in Education adopted in 1960 by the 
delegates of Member States assembled in Paris at the eleventh session of 
the General Conference of Unesco. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


The first symposium ‘of the International Brain Research Organization 


Thirty-six scientists from 12 countries met in Pisa (Italy), from 18 to 
22 September under the chairmanship: of Professor Frédéric Bremer, of the 
University of Brussels, in the first symposium to be held by the International 
Brain Research Organization (IBRO). The meeting, officially known as the 
‘International colloquium on specific and unspecific mechanisms of sensory- 
motor integration’, and organized in collaboration with the Fondazione 
pena say ey RON ee Ya a Ag 
how the: brain ‘processes: information ‘supplied by, the senses and then ‘orders’ 
motor nerves to take required action. iad Mo! 
In an interview, Professor Herbert Jasper of McGill University, Montreal, 
fencing ied ag of IBRO, a gw pon Sethe ean 
= . 3 


The erchacdldght.' by ietricing the’ prehistory of mais'ean fied shay ‘clues to 
the climates which were factors determining his settlement or migration. 

_ Bringing together knowledge from these many sources was one of the main 

purposes of the symposium on changes of climate with special reference to 

the arid zone, which was organized jointly by Unesco and the World 
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An international symposium on social development 


Organized by the French National Commission and by the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes (Paris) with the collaboration of Unesco, an international 
symposium on social development was held at the Headquarters of the Organiza- 
tion. Experts from some ten countries discussed the subject on the basis of 
papers by Messrs. Raymond Aron (France), T. Bottomore (United Kingdom), 
H. Coing (Germany), H. Desroche (France), M. Ginsberg (United. Kingdom), 
Miss J. (Switzerland), Messrs. B. Hoselitz (United States of America), 
B. de Jouvenel (France), H. Marcuse (United States of America), I. Nakayama 
(Japan), V. K. R. V. Rao (India), A. Schaff (Poland), E. Seifert (Austria), 
K. S. Shelvankar (India) and V. G. Solodovnikov (USSR). 


Participation of citizens in political and social life 


A seminar on the participation of citizens in political and social life, organized 
by the Chr. Micheisen Institute of Bergen (Norway) with the assistance of 
Unesco, was held in Bergen from 25 to. 30 June 1961. The seminar was 
directed by Mr. Stein Rokkan, Research Head at the Institute, and was attended 
by 20 persons from 7 countries who successively studied the means of action 
of ‘active citizens’, the characteristics of members and militants of political 


devoted to the presentation of recent work (including an extensive survey on 
the forthcoming German elections) while at the final meeting the question of 
the future of comparative research in political science was raised. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

Production of reading materials in South Asia 

Convened by Unesco and organized with the assistance of the Government 
of Pakistan, a meeting of government officials responsible for public educa- 


tion was held at Murree, Pakistan, from 21 to 23 August as part of a Unesco 
project to encourage the production of reading materials in South Asia. 
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Executive Board of Unesco, P. N. Kirpal, Secretary of Education in 

Nasir Sharifi, Director-General of Education in Iran, and other m- 
t officials of the countries concerned took part in the meeting. Unesco 
was represented by Mr. S. M. Asabuki, Acting Director of the Department of 
Cultural Activities, who intimated that Unesco’s project might be extended 
to other countries of South Asia. 


3 


Sixth session of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee 


The Intergovernmental Copyrigt Committee, set up under the Universal 

ight Convention of 1952, held its sixth session at the Palace of the 
National Library, Madrid, from 25 to 30 September. The inaugural meeting 
was held in the presence of Mr. Jesus Rubio, Minister of Education, and 
Mr. René Maheu, Director-General of Unesco. 

The tenth session of the Permanent Committee of the International Union 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (Berne Union) was held in 
ed ow om ge af fg Me topics the two committees 
met j ‘ 

The Intergovernmental Copyright Committee’s agenda included, among 


other important items, the study of a report on the problems raised by the 


application and operation of the Universal Copyright Convention,’ and-the 


1. By 28 July 1961, the following 37 States had ratified the Convention or acceded to it: 
Andorra, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
ia, Ecuador, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Haiti, Holy See, 

Iceland, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, Nicaragua, i Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 


Pakistan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States of America. 
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International ndinaiien of bibliographical, documentation and 
terminological work 


Chesisiicostionll ‘Adbiiney Ghumhend darditiiepniagte’ Documentation and 
Terminology: held its first session at Unesco House, Paris, from 25 to 
29 September, under the chairmanship of Mr. Julien Cain, General Administra- 
tor of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Board of Unesco. This new committee with broader terms of reference has 
replaced two others—the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography 
International Advisory Committee on Documentation and Terminology 
and lied 

Prete ee aaron con am ee Al tn Pte rr 
SS ern a en rnnes Cee 
ee ee abstracting services in 
natural sciences, cataloguing internationally acceptable classifica- 
dem dipeieinedemnidiilly. UUM tak alien ont vidi af eet valine 
and documentalists. 

The agenda also included the improvement of national bibliographical 
services, the preparation of the new Unesco bulletin Bibliography, Documenta- 


itt 


Development of information media in Asia 


Measures for the development of national news agencies in Asia and the 
Far East are to be considered at a meeting of experts pte tae gee 
Unesco at Bangkok from 19 to 23 December 1961. Specialists from 18 Asian 


organizations 
Gee eee nr the oo agencies 
ina thale heanchasaetanediiteinn halted. Snetioen-Shdienl-Gieeen -alcialendinins 
USSR) have also been invited. 

A regional seminar on methods of training journalists, likewise organized 
by Unesco, was held in Manila from 2 to 21 October, with the participation 
of teachers of journalism from 10 Asian countries and under the direction 
of Professor Ralph Nafziger, Dean of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 











Kalinga Prize for films 


At its eleventh session, the General Conference of Unesco authorized the 
Director-General ‘to award, with the help of an international jury, a prize to 
the director of the feature film produced during 1961-62, judged to contribute 


award will be for £2,000, and has been made possible through the generosity 
of Mr. B. Patnaik, of India, the founder of the Kalinga prizes awarded by 
Unesco. 

The films should reach Unesco Headquarters in Paris not later than 
30 September 1962, and should have been produced between 1 January 1961 
and 30 June 1962. An international jury, to be appointed by the Director- 
General, will screen the entries and make the award before the twelfth session 
of the General Conference meets, so that the prize-winning film can be shown 
during that session. 
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News of the National = 


MEETINGS 


Japan. The National Commission held its twenty-sixth session on 14 July. 


ment of Mr. Tatsuo Morito, whose term of office had expired. 

The meeting approved the programme of the National Commission for 

1962, including the translation into English and publication of Japanese 

works; co-operation with the Centre for East Asian Cultural 
Studies in Tokyo; research on the role of education in social development 
in Japan; co-operation with national bodies of international non-governmental 
organizations; and a series of activities to foster the international understanding 
among the general public. 

The National Commission has asked the Government to take suitable steps 
to promote Japanese participation in the international campaign to save the 
monuments of Nubia, and in Unesco’s programme for the development of 

education in Asia. 

A free discussion, in which many members actively joined, was held on the 
theme of ‘Japan’s active co-operation with international organizations, and 
especially with Unesco’. 


Korea. The National Commission held an extraordinary session on 
22 February. It heard a series of reports on the eleventh session of the General 
Conference of Unesco and adopted a series of resolutions calling for (a) studies 
with a view to new legislation concerning the National Commission; (b) a 
contribution to the programme of assistance to Africa in the field of education; 
re ee ee 
nesco. 

The executive committee of the National Commission met on 29 June. It 
discussed the proposed programme of tie Organization for 1963-64 and the 
establishment of a National Commission which would enable 


Korea to take part in the ‘work of the recently created Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission. 


ACTIVITIES 

Federal Republic of Germany. The National Commission organized a con- 
ference at Hofgeismar (Hesse) from 14 to 16 September, for supervisers and 
teachers of the 11 schools, including teacher training institutions, which are 
participating in the Associated Schools Project for education for international 
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New Zeal Misa cPeipine and ‘Uhadinall: Pooleante-We, Veahormeovs ation 
of the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics and. head of the Unesco 
survey mission, was elected chairman of the seminar. ym he taper 


Poland. The National Commission has for the past five years been conducting 
an exchange of persons with other National Commissions to the great advantage 
of bilateral co-operation. During this year alone, five general secretaries—those 
of the National Commissions of Cuba, Gabon, Italy, New Zealand and Sweden 
——have already visited Poland and familiarized themselves with the work of 
the Polish Commission. 

In April, an exhibition of the works of the Japanese, engraver Shiko 
Munakata, organized on the initiative of the National Commission as part of 
the East-West Major Project and with the collaboration of the Japanese Office 
for Cultural Collaboration with Foreign Countries, was held in Warsaw. It 
included 34 series of engravings in two or more colours. Mr. Shiko Munakata 
was, awarded the first prize of the Sado Paulo Biennale in 1955; and the first 
prize of the Venice Biennale in 1956. 

On: t:Kune, au enihibition of modern, indian graphic: art was, inaugurated: in 
the halls of the National Museum of Cracow on the initiative and with the 
collaboration of the Indian and Polish National Commissions as part of. the 
East-West Major Project. It comprised 120 works by 64 artists on the theme 
of the life of the Indian people. The exhibition aroused great public interest 
in Cracow and is to be presented in other Polish cities. 


1. Burma, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Philippines, Thailand, United States 
of America and Viet-Nam. 
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Last year, the Polish Broadcasting ion, meh inp ag ome 
of children’s drawings sponsored by the N sist ge alae 0h 

of ‘My Homeland’. A Coal ok AAI capplags hen ane to f-ebdeeh 
in 80 countries. On 30 May, the jury, under the chairmanship of Professor 
M. Wnuk, Rector of the Academy of Fine Arts, awarded 70 gold medals, 
120 silver medals, 250 bronze medals and 250 other distinctions. The largest 
number of medals were awarded to the drawings by Japanese children. The 
Polish National Commission prize was awarded for a drawing by a child from 
Nigeria. An exhibition of the 3,000 best drawings by children throughout the 
world is to be held in the halls of the Palace of Culture and Science if 
Warsaw, while the Nasza Ksiegarnia publishing house is planning to put out 
an album of reproductions of the best efforts sent in. 


Rumania. The table of contents for the latest issue of the bulletin of the 
National Commission includes a series of articles on the proceedings of the 
eleventh session of the General Conference as well as several studies on 
science in Rumania, the protection of mothers and children, a tour by George 
Georgescu in the United States, an East-West round table held in Warsaw, 
the fourth centenary of the birth of Francis Bacon, and the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 


United States of America. The preparations for the Eighth National Con- 
ference for Unesco, which took place in Boston from 22 to 26 October, were 
the subject of a series of discussions in Washington lasting four days between 
Dr. George A, Warmer, vice-president of Boston University and the members 
of the secretariat of the National Commission, It was arranged that the partici- 
pants in the conference, which was on the theme of ‘Africa and the United States: 
images and realities’, would hear reports, exchange ideas and have. an opportu- 
nity of seeing exhibitions of books and works of art. The programme of 
activities organized in Boston for the occasion was so devised.as to bring 
teachers, students, schoolchildren and the general public into direct association 
with the work of the conference through a series of meetings and discussions. 


Viet-Nam. On the invitation of the Indian National Commission the Viet- 
Namese National Commission participated in a travelling exhibition of reading 
materials for new literates organized in New Delhi in July. 


Yugoslavia. The Institute for Social Sciences and the National Commission 
organized an Italo-Yugoslav meeting from 25 to 30 May at Ohrid on the social 
consequences of economic development. This symposium, which was attended 
by 30 specialists from the two countries, followed a similar one organized in 
apie im Eomuaty Uy ie Ties rea Comemeee 

As part of the international campaign to save the monuments of Nubia, the 
Yugoslav National Committee set up y for this purpose has sent four 
Cenaers. GD Spee TAP Ferre to the United Arab Republic and the 


APPOINTMENTS 


Viet-Nam. Professor Nguyen Quang Trinh, Rector of the University of Saigon, 
has been appointed chairman of the National Commission in replacement of 
Mr. Tran Hu The. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CENTRE, VIENNA 


A new international music organization was set up in Vienna on 3 July. The 
main purpose of the Internationales Musikzentrum Wien (IMZ) is to collect, 
compare, sift and distribute, on an international basis, information on the 
promotion and dissemination of music through radio, television, films and 
eae taking due account in addition of the requirements of music educa- 


 Abtivies of this kind have been pursued over the past five years by the 
International Music Council in co-operation with various radio and television 
organizations—in particular with the Oe6csterreichischer. Rundfunk-Fernsehen. 
They have included the international congresses on ‘Opera in Radio, Television 
and Film’ (1956) and ‘Opera and Ballet in TV and Film’ (1959), which 
were held in Salzburg; the competition for the Opera Prize awarded in 1959 
by the City of Salzburg; and two conferences on ‘Technical Media in Music 
Education’, one of which was organized in 1957 in Hamburg in co-operation 
with Norddeutscher Rundfunk and the other in 1961 in Vienna in conjunction 
with Ocesterreichischer Rundfunk-Fernsehen. 

The new organization, in taking over and extending these activities, will 
work in close touch with the International Music Council, the International 
Society for Music Education and the International Council for Film and Tele- 
vision. 


Purpose of the Internationales Musikzentrum, Wien 


It is intended that IMZ shall operate in the following fields: 


Publications. (a) A series of selective catalogues will draw attention to certain 
categories of music production in radio, television, films and sound recordings, 
including those of an educational or pedagogical nature. (b) The IMZ will 
compile and distribute perodical information bulletins which will serve the 
dual purpose of keeping the catalogues up to date and conveying news of 
music production being planned by members. (c) Full reports will be published 
on all congresses and seminars organized by IMZ. These will occasionally be 
accompanied by recorded illustrations. 


_ Congresses and seminars. (a) International congresses, held at regular intervals, 
will survey the achievements of the audio-visual media in presenting specific 
music forms. (b) Particular problems emerging at the congresses will be dis- 
cussed by small groups under the guidance of leading experts. 
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kinescope 
an international jury which will meet in Salzburg in August 1962. Prizes 
to the value of 62,500 Austrian schillings (about $2,500) will be presented 
a 26 August to representatives of the winning stations by the Burgomaster 
of Salzburg. 


Officers 


The Constituent General Assembly of IMZ elected Professeur Hans Sittner, 
President of the Vienna State Academy of Music and Dramatic Art as Presi- 
dent, and Messrs. Gerhard Freund, Director of Television, Oecsterreichischer 
Rundfunk, Mario Labroca, Artistic Director of Teatro La Fenice, Venice, and 
Lionel Salter, Head of Music Productions, BBC-TV, as Vice-Presidents. The 
Executive Secretary is Dr. Wilfried. Scheib, Oecesterreichischer Rundfunk-TV. 


Membership and sources of income 


The IMZ is recognized as an international association under Austrian law 


Membership is being sought among (a) radio and television organizations; 
(b) educational institutions (schools of music, universities, etc.) and libraries 
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an audio-visual ree: (c) private individuals. The IMZ’s 
be derived from membe rs’ contributions, subscriptions and dona- 


Hy 


Headquarters 


The IMZ has its headquarters in Vienna, at the State Academy for Music 
and Dramatic Art, Lothringerstrasse 18, Wien Il. at OY IMZ Musik- 
akademie ‘Wien. Telephone: 72.67.56, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


How can the social conditions of industrialization be ‘comunicated’ to the 
so-called underdeveloped areas? Has the time not come for a broad unification 
of ‘teaching and research in the social sciences, which can include not only 
sociology and economics but history and human geography as well? Such were 
the themes of two large meetings of experts recently held at Unesco Head- 
Sertare te Pe Carlee he Pe Sarat APY Oe. Ea Te 


The assembly itself, held on 16 September and’ preceded and followed on 
11 and 18 September by meetings of the executive committee, partially renewed 
thé colinellNl Hheabhehddp’ und’ teudied sarltibe vepocts’ ts" well .ax Uneieo's 
social science programme. It also ratified the nomination of the council’s new 
Secretary-General, Mr. K. Z. Sczerba-Likiernik, former chief of the Interna- 
tional Development of Social Sciences Division of the Unesco Secretariat. 

The first symposium on social prerequisites of industrialization, was held 
at the Unesco Headquarters from 12 to 15 September. The general introductory 
report by Mr. Seti aan thy aided eal and scientific 
director of the symposium, dealt with the social pre-conditions of industrializa- 
oe ee groups and archaic cultures with particular reference 
to Attica, Other teports were by Messrs. René Hoffherr, State Coun- 
cillor (France); E. E. Hagen, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Kenneth 
Berrill, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge University; G. Kuriyan, University 
of Madras; K. A. Busia, Institute of Social Sciences, The Hague; B. Akzin, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem; B. Hoselitz, University of Chicago; and 
W. Moore, Princeton University. The symposium concluded with a general 
discussion following a paper by Mr. Claude Lévi-Strauss, professor at the 
Collége de France, on ‘The problem of cultural discontinuities in the light of 
ethnography and history’. 

The second symposium, on 19 and 20 September, was on the subject of ‘The 
institutional means of collaborating between the social sciences on a national 
and regional scale’. The experts considered the problems of integrating the 
social science disciplines at the post-graduate level and projects for centralizing 
studies and research such as that submitted by Mr. F. Braudel, professor at 
the Collége de France, for the organization of the Maison Francaise des 
Sciences de I'Homme in Paris. Following the general introductory report by 
Mr. H. Friis, of the National Social Research Institute of Denmark, other 
reports were given by Messrs. A. Schaff,Academy of Sciences, Warsaw; 
P. Lazarsfeld and S. Spivack, Columbia University; E. de Grolier, Centre 
Francais d’Echanges et de Documentation, Milan; J. C. Cardin, Ecole Pra- 
tique' des Hautes Etudes, Paris; and H. Riechen, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 
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(including 21 African and 5 European countries 

A Ornary plsiees OF GAT eelhdeeanad etl etal Ue Week Whos ef gentocs- 
ing nature and renewable natural resources, not only because of their historical, 
scientific and aesthetic interest, but also for economic, cultural and practical 
reasons such as their importance as a tourist attraction and as a source of 
food. Particular attention was focused on national parks and game reserves, 
which play a fundamental role in this respect. 

The agenda included such questions as the present role of natural resources 
—fauna, flora, soil, water—in the local economy and the possibilities of 
increasing them; the role of nature conservation in land use planning; the 
relationship between the problems of protecting wild life and those of forestry, 
agriculture, animal industry, etc.; the wild fauna and flora of Africa as a 
cultural and economic asset and their importance for the world economy; local 
human attitudes towards natural resources and their use; and the development 
of appreciation of the need to conserve nature and natural resources. 

The symposium also discussed past, present and future international action 
in the light of the recent resolution of the Economic and Social Council asking 
IUCN to draw up a list of national parks and other natural reserves throughout 
the world in order to obtain international recognition for these institutions. 

Among the distinguished scientists who attended the symposium was 
Sir Julian Huxley, former Director-General of Unesco. Sir Julian has just 
completed a book, commissioned by Unesco, entitled The Conservation of 
Wild Life and Natural Habitats in Central and East Africa. In order to write 
it, he spent three months travelling in 10 African countries covering an area 
of 1,500,000 square miles. After expressing himself strongly on what he calls 
‘the shocking slaughter of Africa’s wild life’, Sir Julian suggests that the 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


November and December 1961 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for November and December 1961. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Any changes in the time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


; 
; 
3 
; 
3 
: 





/ 1-9 International round table discussion on ‘Relations between CALCUTTA 
Hindu culture and other cultures’ (convened by the 

: Ramakrishna Institute of Culture with the financial help 

“ of Unesco). 

' 6-10 Regional seminar for Latin America on education problems SAN CARLOS 

' of nuclear energy. .DE BARRILOCHE. 
8-11" Meeting on amplification techniques in cellular biology LONDON 

: (convened by the International Society for Cell Biology 

i with the financial help of Unesco). 

' 10 Unesco/BIE joint committee: thirty-first meeting. UNESCO 

11-12: - Campaign against racial discrimination, Franco-German UNESCO 


11-14 International round table discussion on the ‘Influence of § NEW DELHI 
R. Tagore in the East and West’ (convened by the 
Indian National Commission with financial help from 
Unesco). 

13-20 Regional Technical Assistance meeting on teaching of MANILA 
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). 
13-25 Regional seminar for South and East Asia on Associated: TOKYO 


under the Participation Programme). 
15-17 Working party on Catalogue of colour reproductions of UNESCO 


20-22 International Theatre Institute; meeting of the executive UNESCO 


20-25 Regional Seminar on oceanographic studies (convened by § CONCEPCION 
the Latin America Science Co-operation Office). (Chile) 

22-20 Dec. Regional training course in marine sciences (convened by CASABLANCA 
the Middle East Science Co-operation Office). 

27-29 FAO/Unesco study group on forestry and grazing policies UNESCO 
in arid zones. 

27-4 Dec. Third meeting of National Commissions of the Western BUENOS AIRES 
Hemisphere (convened by the National Commission of 
Argentina with the financial help of Unesco). 

27-8 Dec. Seminar on school hygiene (convened jointly by WHO/ MANILA 
Unesco. 











27-16 Dec. 
28-2 Dec. 


DECEMBER 
4-9 


5-8 
5-9 


6-16 
8 
9 


11-21 
13-22 
15-31 Jan. 


19-23 
22-29 


416 


Regional seminar on of professional 
organizations relating materials. 
Sickel putlice ax ahestie sama Gameeel to. te 
South-East Asia Co-operation Office). 


i 


i 


Conference on the teaching of mathematics at university 
level (convened by the International Mathematical Union 


International non-governmental organizations working 
party on extension of international collaboration in 
" education, science and culture to the countries of Africa. 
Joint WHO/Unesco symposium on preparation of teachers 
for health education in Europe. 
Committee elected by the seventh conference of non- 
organizations. 


governmental 
Meeting of the executive committee of CIOMS. 
Regiogs! meeting on ovalugtion tehmiques. 


Regional conference on adult’ education in South-East 
Asia (convened by the Government of Viet-Nam with 
the financial help of Unesco). 

Training course on the production and use of low-cost 
visual aids (convened by the National Institute of Audio- 


Symposium on plant tissue (convened by the South Asia 
Science Co-operation Office). 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 





AFGHANISTAN CHINA GUATEMALA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., Comisién Nacional de la Unesco, 
Royal Afghan of 1 South Road, oat 
KasuL. Tamrsn, Taiwan (Formosa). GUATEMALA. 
COLOMBIA 
| Tian carrera, 6:A.n.* 14-32, 36. | hed: af 
| ARGENTINA Libera Buchbots Gaetecs . 111, 
BUENOS AIRES 
A J Contin Rodeigues N., 25 Nathan Road, 
369 Yom en, Edificio Banco de Bogotd, omnes 
Mezsourns Cl (Victoria). - Kultura, P.O Box 149, 
Al 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., corn, a INDIA 
: '. . 
Wan V. ~~ [= 
— sea poy 
Office de S.A; CUBA Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
16, rue Libreria Econémica, Bommay 1; 
a Pre...Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 396A Mount Road, 
N.V. Standaard Boekhandel, La Hapana. 2; 
Belgiélei 151, = AKIA 1(24 Asaf Ali Rosd, 
User dodidioey 30, Ve Smeckéch, Sub-dapets te 
BRUXELLES, pees 17 Park Street, 
BOLIVIA Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., Seeere So 
Libreria © Mesvegede, New Deva. 
venida Camacho Sere Ee 
La Paz. , DOMINICAN REPUBLIC INDONESIA 
Libreria Dominicana, Bappit Pusat PERMATA, 
Universidad de San Mercedes 49, Djalan N 22, 
vier, — de correos 656, DJAKARTA. 
IRAN 
“Los Amigos del Libro’, ADOR 
calle Pert 11, Casa do le Cultors Hcustarians, Commission nationale, aninne 
- Pedro Monciyo 7 3 ée Octut avenue du Musée, 
gaia be ef Vargas, Seaman IRA 
— oe 4081, FiSALVAROR McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
Manuel vas 
Be | Thy pada.” ND 
,VADOR. The National 
Resseteeet,:ty. Tae: AG = BTEIOPIA 2 Wellington Road, 
— P.O, Box 120, rf Dusum, 
urma Translation Society, Is 
361 Prome Road, FINLAND Blumstcin’s Bookstores Ltd., 
CAMBODIA 2 Keskuskatu, and 48 Nahblat Benjamin Street, 
Albert Portail, Te Aviv. 
14, avenue Boulloche, sila ITALY 
CANADA ees Ce Portici del Pavaglione, 
8s 4 
Orrawa (Ont.). Jat cag on Libreria Commissionaria 
CEYLO de Fontenoy, generale), 
Lake = Panes Gee 26, 
tty hes 244, FRENCH WEST INDIES caselia 552, 
Cox ree Laval, Via Hoepli, 5, 
Libreria Internazionale Ulirico 
niversitaria S.A., vy (FED. REP.) 
avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, becca eine, Largo Chighi, 
For ‘The Courter’: Rosenheimerstrasse 145, — Internazionale Modernis- 
Comisién Nacional de la Unesco = MUONCHEN 8. Via della Mercede, 43, 45, 
ea GREECE Roma. 
calle San Antonio, 255, Librairie H. Kauffmann, Libreria Paravia, 


1° du Via Garibaldi, 23, 
; piso, 28, rue Stade, 








J. Momolu Kamara, 
6 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul 
22, Grand-Rue. 
LUXEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 
Federal 


Times House, 
River Valley Road, 
SINGAPORE. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, 
(Ned, Ant.) N.V., 
WILLEMSTAD 

NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 

URCH. 

NICARAGUA 
Liberia Cuitural Nicaragiiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANnaaua, 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used 
cultural 


character. For 


full informa 


Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
Bucuresti. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


to purchase all books 
tion please write to: 
Paris-7°, France. 








9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, 
(Egypt). 
UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. 
P.O. Box 369 
Sei. 
UNITED STATES OF 
AMER 
Center, 


and periodicals of an educational, scientific or 
Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 
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